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as the preserver of law and order, whether in the South or in 
Wyoming, could better bear the truth of a portraiture with- 
out excuses and implications. 

By all means give the swearing, gambling, shooting, lynch- 
ing, and the rest, and create atmosphere, but spare the sen- 
timentalizing and the heroics. It doesn't make the picture 
any more true; on the contrary, it raises a presumption 
against the author's capability of seeing true, and so defeats 
his evident purpose. 

OTHER STORIES BY MAXIM GORKY. 

Twenty-Six and One, and Other Stories, from the Vagabond Series. Trans- 
lated from the Russian of Maxim Gorky, with a preface by Ivan Stran- 
nili. New Yorlt: Taylor & Co. 1902. 

It is inevitable but not by any means a cause for gladness 
that a widely read book occasions the republication of all 
the stories, good, bad, or indifferent, by which the author 
got into prominence. If it had not been for "Foma Gor- 
dyeff," with its tumultuous revolt against the hideousness 
of the middle class commercial system, we should not have 
had these stories last printed. Even as it is, they ought, 
in honesty, to have been printed as psychological documents 
relative to Maxim Gorky, and not put forward deceptively 
as good or pleasant reading. The pompously advertised in- 
troduction is a combination of facts as to Gorky's life, al- 
ready trite by repetition in literary journals, and a worth- 
less comment on the three stories. These sketches of tramp 
life, by means of their vigorous realism, impress one with a 
feeling that they are true, but they are not lovely. They are 
not amusing, they are not tragic; they are sordid. They 
are not filled with the tremendous discontent with prevailing 
society that one sees in "Foma Gordyeff;" the sole redeem- 
ing quality, as far as we can see, of the stories is that they 
are the expression of a poetic heart. They tremble with 
the reachings after things unknown that we so rarely as- 
sociate with the outcast. There is, too, in this poetry, a 
recognition, almost inarticulate, that "a man's a man for a' 
that." G. C. E. 



